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more than a carver* He must be a philosopher.
The artist must put his soul into his work* His
philosophy gives him the control and fortitude
necessary for cutting the stone or ivory as he
wishes. An inestimable amount of control is neces-
sary for this sort of work."
One can well understand what Mr. Hattori
means by just looking at some of his fine products.
His knives are used for shaping and chiselling
microscopic corners and edges. The stone and
ivory ridges emerge so thin that the light can
penetrate through them as through a thin skin mem-
brane or sheer silk. A mere twitch of the hand
and the whole work would have been marred*
When Mr* Hattori begins a piece of work, he
he first makes a sketch with charcoal on his minute
piece of stone or ivory. Then he begins to carve.
The smallest pieces measure about half an inch in
width though those used on paintings are more
imposing.
"No two artists paint alike. Neither do
artists carve alike. I can 'always tell a left-handed
carver. An assistant couldn't help me. Mote-
over, most of my plans are kept in my head. A
charcoal sketch can't begin to portcary what I
intend to create/' said the artist.
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